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Although the nongraded school idea has had videspread 
publicity, there is little general agreeient regarding criteria for 
identifying a nongraded school. There is also little available 
evidence regarding the peraanence of the nongraded organization aaong 
schools that adopted the innovation. The project considered here 
developed and validated criteria for the nongraded school idea* 
Nongraded schools in every State vere surveyed as to the extent to 
vhich the criteria vere present in their prograas. Data vere also 
collected relating to the organization, iapleaentation, and 
persistence of the idea. Additionally, perceived reasons for 
discontinuing a nongraded prograa vere surveyed and analysed* 
Outcoaes of the study offer clarification of the nongraded concept, 
the extent to ahich this fora of school organization exists, and 
reasons for apparent success or discontinuance, (Author) 
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There is considerable evidence that increasing niimbers of school 
systems are Instituting programs labeled as ''nongraded'\ Since the first 
modern nongraded schools were developed in the early I930's, each subsequent 
report indicating survey data has found more schools reporting usIj of 
this particular organl5:ational plan. This study has found schools being 
identified as nongraded in all fifty states and the District of Columbia 
with one state reporting over a thousand nongraded schools. The evidence . 
seems rather convincing that large nu:nbers of school systems are Indeed 
using plans which are considered nongraded. 

There has also been considerable evidence that many schools are 
only noTilnal ly nongraded /tnd that 'it may not be too uncommon for scljools 
to develop programs with ability grouping or the Joptin iMan but label It 

^'nonKradod" for public relations or other reasons. . - j . - — ' 

Contributing to tills problem has been the failure of any of the 
major writers on tlie subject to state definite criteria which a school 
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nmst meet to livleed bo a fully functioning nongirad(?d scliool. Thus It 
has not boon uncommon for seliool personnel tntcroatcd In thlw type of 
program to bocomo eonrused w)ien studying the Ittorature and, even $o, when 
visiting so-tallcd nongraded schgols » 

It was Celt that a strong case could be made for the development 
of ratlier cloar-cut definitive criteria which educators and lay people 
alike could use when studying schools or considering changes In the 
organizational scheme of their own scliools. This Is not to suggest that 
all communities would want or should have a nongraded school; nor Is 
this to suggest that all other organizational structures are not good. 
Rather/ the purpose of developing criteria Is to serve as a base or guide- 
line for those educatorj and laymen interested in this type of program. 

It was also felt that there existed a strong need for a broad-based 
survey of schools which went beyond just identifying so-called nongraded 
schools. As mentioned earlier > there were schools Identified as nongraded 
In every state. When surveyed, it was also discovered that there were 
schools in every state which met the criteria. Thus It Is reasonable to 
conclude that the nongraded Idea really has caught on nationally and that 
people 'anywhere in the country can tost these school s against a set of 
criteria, 

l-arly in the perloJ in whlclt iho authors have boon actively Involved 
with notvgraded schools, whicli now goes back more than ton year$> one source 
cC frustration was the lack of definitive criteria to Identify a valid 
nongraded school . Any bibliography related td nongraded schools will 
testify to the horrendous votumo of maiorlal written about nongeadcd 
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schools but thoro luis boon a Imost tdtci 1 Inck of attention to specific 
crlterln which «'i school must moot to be truly nongradod. 

rurtlior, It sooHKul quite apparent that some valid criteria had to 
bo dovolopml If, on the one haad » the Idea wjs to reach Its potential 
and not be prostituted » and» on the other, educators and laymen interested 
In the concept were to have essential guidelines in the development and/or 
evaluation of such programs, 

It became clear quite some time ago tlion/ thru study of stated 
philosophies of nongraded schools and critical analysis of the characteristics 
of truly nongraded schools that certain features were Implied, Krom this 
study, a tentative list of criteria was first developed in the mid/slxtles. 
These were used by the authors in their many contacts with so-called 
nongraded schools* Considerable Informal feedback was received and considered 
in the on-going evaluation of the criteria. The proposal for thi^ project 
included the most recent tentative list of oight criteria. After the 
project was funded, a panel was selected which Included representatives 
of teachers, school principals, curriculuin consul tants , school super* 
intendents and university personnel , a H of whom had had direct experience 
with nongraded schools and w!io represented all f;eogra]>hic areas of the / 
nation. 

Iho p'laol wa<; asked to respond to each of tlu* original critc^Ma and,_ 
to su^^i^osl adtllLlonal criteria if Lhoy wished, On the basis of Lholr 
responses a final list of ten criteria wJs developed, iltose are given 
on p:ige 7 . 
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Siibfloqiiont positive rec-tction to the crltoirln by school por«onnol 
throiigliout the cotintry lias* nchlod Curlhor support to the need for criteria 
tiuJ llio vnlttllLy of the oriterln selected. 

Two quosttoiinairos were devo.lopGd Cor use In this project. One was 

for use witti Schools Identified ns nongraded nnd one for use wLtli schools 

^ .■ ' ■ . 

Identified former nongraded schools . 

It was decided that the questionnaires should seek information 
relative to two factors. One, of course, dealt with the criteria and 
was concerned with dk^ternilning how many schools identified as nongraded 
were nongradcd and how many schools identified as former nongraded schools 
ever were really nongraded. The second sought information relative to 
key factors contributing to or detracting from successful Implementation 
and/or operation. 

The questionnaire for schools identified as nongraded consisted of 

two parts. The first part listed the ten criteria and a brief explanation 

and asked the respondent to indicate whether his scliool met the criteria 

and for any explanatory caw«vcicvt-s>rr The part asked for four additional 

lists of information. Throe open-ended responses wore sought for each of 

these four quoslions: 

: I. List the throo foctors which wore the most helpful In Itiiplomonting 
your program. 

2. List the throe factors which were problem areas in implementing 
your program, 

3. f.lst the three factors whlcli w-^re the most helpful in operating 
your program, 

A. List the three factors which were probleiii area^s in operating 
your progra n. 

The quest lonnhlro (\ev^oloped for use wl Lh schools' identt fled as fc^rnidf 
sic * See Appendix A and B. 
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nongrnded schools ;ilso had two pjirt*?. Tlio first listed tho ten criteria 

and nsUod tlie rospondent to respond to llio Collowlng open-ended question: 

List ttie fiictors wliich were a.ost responsible for tlie termination 
of yovir pro^rniiu 

Identl ricatlon oL' schools w)iich wore nonj*raded from throughout tlie country 
was a key obji'otlve of the study. It was decided to use three major 
sources of informationv 

The fifty State Departments of Education were considered the best 
source to insure broad based national coverage . ^It was decided to 
backstop that source by using two additional lists of schools which seemed 
philosophically very compatible with the nongraded Idea/) These were the 
Individually Guided l-ducation-Multi-Unit School , Elementary (IGE-MUSE) 
developed in cooperation with the Wisconsin Research and Development 
Cv^nter and the schools affiliated with the I/d/K/A Program of the Kettering 
Foundation, 

Accordingly, letters were se^^t to the chief State School officer in 
each of the fifty states. Follow-up contact was also made where necessary 
to insure responses from all fifty states. (In addition, a letter was sent 
to the Superintendent of Schools in Washington, D^C. . Ilach officer was 
asked to identify ten schools in his state w!u> wore non};raded an<l had 
demons tratod th^ aM li ty to m^iintain such a pro^rarh ovor t ime , Tho»y^^^^^^^^^^^^^^;^ 
wore also asked to identify s'chfuiis iu their \stato widcli had cncc been 
norif^radcul but lind slnco .ibandonod the program. 

Written requests uo.co also sent to the Wisconsin R and D Cento ir and 
to I/D/K^A asking for a directory of schools affiliated with thorn ami 
de$ct*lptioa of their pro;^rnms . IJoth groups rospondoil quickly and generously. 
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In those cases whoro the State Dopartmont of Education Identified 
ton nonRradod schools^ a questionnaire was routinely sent to each school 
with a covering letter explaining tlie project and how the school had 
been identified, 

ijp, tliose cases where large numbers of schools were identified , a 

random sample of schools were selected to receive the questionnaire. 

. . . 

For the schools in the IGE-MUSE and I/D/E/A programs , a random sample 
was selected and questionnaires sent accordingly. 

Schools responding who seemed to clearly meet the criteria and thus 
meet the standard set here for nongraded schools were sent a foUow-up 
request seeking information relative to any evaluation which had been 
done of their program* This request sought either a copy of any evaluation 
report or in lieu of that, the name o( the investigators, the design of 
the evaluation and the findings. 

For schools identified as former nongraded schools ^ all such schools 
so identified were sent a copy of the appropriate questionnaire. 

As was mentioned earlier, it was felt that selected schools should 
be paid an on-site visit to validate the criteria through Indepth discussions 
with practloncrs In nongraded schools and to Insure ihiiL rospondcnts ,wero^^^^^^^^ 
Interpreting the criterln In a m^mner consistent with our ii^terpretaiionsv 
Accordingly, personal contact was made with State Department of Education 
and other local school personnel to identify schools In their locale w!io 
might be valuable schools for us to visit because of their program or 
-partlctilar stages of development* The$o schools also roprc^onted different 



ReoRrnphtc location, dlCforcnt sizes different ago groups served nnd 
includcul scliools in rural > urbnn and suburban aroas. 



After schoois wore Identified for on-site visits, personal contact 
was made with each princlpn! to plan for ench visit, For the actual 
visit, emphasis was placed on discussing tlie schools program, the key 
factors In beginning the program and keeping It going, problem areas and 
any suggestions for others with key staff members. School personnel In 
all the schools visited were most gracious, and straight-forward. 



One result of this study whlcl^ might be one of the most holpful to 
the practlcloner and the laymen alike is the validation of criteria which 
a nongraded school must meet to be worthy of the label. 



] Below ate listed the ten criteria, a brief explanation and rationale 
for each. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF A NONGRADKD SCHOOL 

1, No grade labels . This Implies that other types of labels will 
not be substituted for grade labels . .,Many so-called nongraded 
schools merely replaced grade labels with other labels equally 
as rigid; such as P-1, P-2 to mean first semester of first 
grade and socond semester of first grade. There Is coaslderable 
evidence that failure to remove all such labels seriously 
Impedes the dovolopment of a truly nongraded school, 

2' A_contljiuc^ • • 

A course of"stu<ly In reading and natlicmatlcs based on graded 
.natcrlals Is not consistent with tlic philosophy of Lho . , 
nongra-Iod school nnd presents m-iny Imped fmc?nts to the 
succossful operation of a nongraded pro^;r<vn, 

3. orf;anl7.ntlpn of the concojptj3ji£b]^^^ 

Any eye Ucfil npnnor r^Tupi 1 s o'f ^df f fo rTnf ages leariT the saiie 
ronc"opts""*vrorklnjT together with a variety of materials The hours 
of moclcjrn tK>clarsiitdles and scionco programs is increasingly 
on concepts, not conlont. Content Is Important hiil should be the 
void do for teaching concepts. A concc?pt- based program oncouragos 
use oC a wide varloty of materials and can provide tiie opportvinlty 
for considerable multi-age activities. 
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roiu lnuou s oOucntlonnl pto^^ rcs aton of nil P^'pl Is « There arc 
no j'Tiitle fill 1 uros anJ/or retentions* • .The rosGarcli on rotontloii 
fontlniions and conslstonL Cor over Cifty years. The only 
riMsoiiable conclusion is that retention does not pay* Wliat 
is needed Is more flexibility oC tifiH^ dimensions to provide for 
a variety of learning; styles and paces, Uut retention or 
i^;rade- failure is not consistent with a nongraded program. 

rlexihlli ty la tut|>i 1 .?;'^5Hipljg which pro vid es foj; th e et' eatl^on 

^iL ^'^'^'^'l^^i {}2S jJ' ^ ^' t^Vy.Q9.^^^ ' fhls should Inc ttidc Intraclass 

and interclass groups Hvery good program includes a certain 
amount of grouping. Obviously, if there are four children who 
all need help with tlie same skill, they should be grouped 
to^^ether for work on It. The key, however, is on grouping for 
specific purposes with frequent regrouping as need of children 
change . 

^' Multi- age grott ping^. Pupils of different ages are grouped together 
using planned heterogeneity ..There is reason to believe that 
tlie most successful programs are those in which all grade labels 
arc removed and dilldren ate placed together in multi-age groups 
as tlie basic grouping pattern with planned lieterogeneity as 
the guiding force. 

riex ihi^lity in ins tructional pro gr am t o provide for intrap ersonal 
variabi l Itics . This means the instructional program is adjusted 
to the dilld, ni>t tlie cliild to the program. ... Simply stated, 
when a child and tlie instructional program are not in concinnity, 
the program is the thing that gives. 

^' So.^e type of staff org^anizatipn to facilitate flex ible grouping 
patterns.. . . Kloxibili ty is one of the key factors in successful 
programs. Some type of team teaching or di fferontiated staff ing 
can provide needed flexibility in grouping children. 

^ ' An ab undance of mu lti-media /"^^eria ls availab le . These shou I d 
be designed to meet a variety of pupil's learning styles and 
ra tes . . . .To mee t the demands of a continuous progress course of 
study i n the skil 1 areas and the concept Mppronch In socla I studios 
and science, a great amount of mul li -mod i a natorla Is aiH^ essential , 

10 ; A wri t ten s ta ton^en i oC the school' s ohjecli ves . Those clearly 

sLnte whiL thv school go'ils are..*. A stalcMncMit of the school's 
objectives Is very helpful to staff and parents to keep tlic 
program on target and to understand what the program Is all 
about » , ' 

of the nongraded schools surveyed clearly mot ihe criteria of 
a nongraded sclioo]'', ^2 7. met some of the criteria and ^^OZi^^*^*^^' '^^*^^'^^'^y 
wore not nongraded schools In reality. 
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Tho annlysis of the responses rolattvo to key factors contributing 
to the successful ImpliMnentnLlon of a nohglf^aded school showed that the 
most Importnnt fiictots fdlrly consistent ly were > in order of frequency, 
a staff that wjntod to develop n noti^^^raded program and wore able to 
conifmintca to well with each other, parents and community that supported 
the Idea, and board of education and central office personnel that backed 
the program.. Other frequently mentioned factors wore Inservice education 
for the staff particularly that done by outside consultants; a dynamic 
principal who exhibited a lot of leadership ability; materials , facilities 
and budget to provide added floxtbility; team teaching; a curriculum 
consistent with the nongradod philosophy; not moving Into the program 
too quickly; and a number of miscellaneous factors which seemed to be 
peculiar to specific situations. 

An analysis of the responses relative to the key factors contributing 
to the successful on-going operation of the program found, perhaps not 
too suprisingly , that the three most frequently listed factors were ^^^^^^ 
staff commitment, support of parents and community, and backing by the 
board of education and central office staff* A close contender In fourth 
place was inservice education for the staff. After those four, there were 
a wide variety of factors w!>lch apparently Wt>ro significant in certain 
situations but not rti^;nlCieant on any lar^»e scale b.isis. 

An anilysis oL' the f^ictors creating the most prohlom;^ in the 
inploinonta t Ion of the program showed the three key factors to bev in 
order of frequency, reluctance of staff to change^ lack of support from 
parents and conmutUty, ani lack of materials. Other loss froqucMit factors 
iliieUtded lack of Inservlco training, lack of time, lack.bf funds, 
of space, and removing the old graded concepts. 
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An analysis of tlio factors creating tlie moat problem In tlie on*golng 
o]>oratIon of tho program reflect similar concerns: teacher inflexibility 
am! iton^suppor t , lack of aclaquatc In-sorvlco education, lack of parent 
support and InsviEflclont mnterials. Other factors included lack of 
adequate support personnel {aides , etc .) , lack of time and money, and 
difficulty of some pupils to adjust to a freer environment. 

If one can assume that insufficient materials, lack of funds and 
dnadequate in-servico programs are directly related to the level of central 
office support, there emerges a very sharp pattern when key factors 
contributing and creating problems are considered together; nancly, 
the commitment of faculty and support of parents and central office 
staff are clearly the most crucial factors , 

Schools using the I .G. E. -MUS/E plan and materials or affiliated 
with I/d/f:/A seem to reflect developmental stages mtich as schools not 
so affiliated , That is / soiie of the schools so identified seemed to be 
well along on meeting all the criteria and being a truly nongraded school.' 
On the other hand, some of the schools did not appear to be defecto 
nongraded at this time. 

This would seem to su^f^^est that there are corlatn crucial factors 
which gro>itly affect the success of a nongraded program, thai the I.C^Rt 
MUS/lvand l/l) [< 'A mode Is Incorporate most of these factors, btit 1 1 is ^ 
also possible to develop those factors wl tliout a f f 1 1 lati t)h wl th such groups 

- In addition, It was noted that something less tlian hal f of the IGB 
schools Idohtlfiod the ICK model or materials as either key factors in 
Implementing or operating .1 nongraded program. The l/D/K/A schools 
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likewise did not Idontlty Loaguo iiff Illation as u key factor to nny 
slzenble pro|>ortlon. 

LOSS tlKin 17> of the scfiools mooting the criteria who were surveyed 
reported atVy type of program evaluation and loss than ten schools reported 
evaluation studies dealing with objective quantitative data. Although 
a number of schools reported a lack of proper evaluation to be a key 
problem, apparently with nongraded schools as with schools in general^ 
there Is very little concern on the part of educators wl th evaluation, 

The questionnaire received from schools Identified as being former 
nongraded schools seemed to fall Into throe general categories. The tlrst 
group responded that they had never been a nongraded school. The second 
reported that, as far as they were concerned, they were still nongraded, 
The third reported that they Indeed had been nongraded at one time. 

Not much can be said about group one , The questionnaires returned 
by group two tended to support their contention that they were nongraded* - ^ 
Most of these schools did Indeed meet the criteria/ . . 

The responses froTi the former nongraded Identified many of the same 
problems I Istcd ear 1 lor ; i ,e . j lack of staff supper L,problonv with parents , 
or lack of central! office coTiml tincnt / 'JVo .iddftional Uoms did nppear, 
however. One was staff (exhaustion; tlie ta^^k was j-isl too dcmmdlng* 
The otfior w.KS Stain DopjrLment of Ivlucation anJ central offlco dv^mands 
that reports on pupils be done by grade IcvoK One wottdor^ If ttiis might 
not have been just the final straw but at least to' so:no of the rospondersj 
It was a key factor. 



